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FOREWORD 


Almost every one agrees that what is commonly called “the 
Negro question” in the United States is no longer a peculiarly 
“southern” problem. It is indeed national. In some of its implica- 
tions, which have been widened by the present globe-encircling war, 
the Negro question is of serious international concern. And yet most 
of the literature on the subject concentrates upon race relations in 
the American South. 

It is easy enough to see why this is so. Historically, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of black folk in this country have lived in the South; 
the crises of slavery, Civil War, and Reconstruction arose and, in 
large part, had their being in this section. Not to be forgotten is the 
traditional insistence of many white southern leaders that “out- 
siders” should not “intermeddle” in the South’s “domestic affairs.” 

The intersectional migrations, which reached a flood during 
World War I, necessitated the first sharp break with this habitual 
treatment of Negro-white relations as exclusively southern phe- 
nomena. This tide of humanity, Negro and white, which never 
ceased to flow northward and cityward, has again swollen. The 
contact and conflict of men and ideas in motion have burst forth in 
dramatic and sometimes tragic form. War conditions have inten- 
sified both change and resistance to change. 

Moreover, it is in the North that the struggle for “Negro rights” 
assumes the same form as do the other classic struggles for democ- 
facy in America. On the other hand, some of the southern Negro 
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leaders and their friends admit that they are not prepared, just now, 
to lead an assault upon the battlements of segregation—an essential 
issue in any “all-out” crusade against the barriers to economic, 
political, social, and cultural equality. 

It is in such a context that this issue of THE JourNAL attempts to 
describe and analyze some of the developments which are occurring 
in the North at the present moment. This is the first time, we be- 
lieve, that an effort has been made to picture Negro-white relations 
with the North as the canvas. There is much to be gained in looking 
at the North as a whole; in noting the similarities and variations 
within the section and by implication, at least, comparing and con- 
trasting the conditions of life here with those in the South. 

As with “the South,” it is difficult to say precisely just what is 
“the North.” In a figurative sense, any region is a state of mind. 
New Jersey and Indiana have been referred to, upon occasion, as 
“southern States up North.” The Federal Census includes the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and West North 
Central States in its North. This, it is seen, included Missouri, which 
is often regarded as “southern.” Several of the North Central States 
have a definite “western” flavor. In common parlance, the Mason- 
Dixon line between Pennsylvania and Maryland and, after that, 
the Ohio River divide the North from the South. However, any 
map will show that the point at which the meandering Ohio River 
joins the Mississippi River is some hundred miles to the south of 
the nethermost boundary of Pennsylvania. And so on. Without 
raising other complications involved in an accurate sociological def- 
nition, perhaps it may be enough to say that for present purposes 
the term, “the North,” is used loosely. Here it refers to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. Rather arbitrarily Missouri and Kansas are 
excluded. 

The population of this North is about 70 million; the Negro pop- 
ulation approximately 2/4 million. Ninety-eight per cent of this 
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Negro population is located in metropolitan districts. This means 
that the focus of this issue of THE Journat will be upon urban life 
and the process of urbanization. Accordingly, profiles are drawn 
of three northern cities: Chicago, Detroit, and New York. These 
discussions reveal communities of different types and document 
the major trends in social adjustment. It would have been well, 
had space permitted, to have presented similar accounts of Phila- 
delphia and Boston: Philadelphia, because of its size, Quaker and 
Negro history, and the experience there of all-Negro units in the 
shipbuilding industry; Boston, because it has not had an influx of 
war workers to influence its reputation for New England liberalism 
and “culture,” though statistically its mere 23,000 Negroes put it in 
the class with Gary, Indiana. Also, surveys of some of the smaller 
towns would have rounded out the story. Fortunately, these and 
other leads may be pursued by consulting the bibliography printed 
in this issue. 

Some explanation may be needed for inserting a profile of Balti- 
more, Maryland. A reading of the piece itself will give the best 
answer on this point. Baltimore is highly useful for illustrative and 
comparative purposes. It is the true example of a border city which 
graphically illuminates the problems and approaches toward solu- 
tion, both positive and negative, of race relations northward bound. 

Throughout this issue there has been an effort to avoid the usual 
underscoring of the “problem” side of these human relations. All 
along some attention has been given to social achievement. There 
is an essay on what the Negro himself thinks about race relations 
in a democracy. 

Finally, the several articles on the northern Negro during war- 
time should be read against the background of world forces which 
cannot be detailed here: the killing, dying, loving, and hating of 
the actual clash of arms; the vast movements of men and materiel; 
the combination of diverse peoples as allies; the real and pretended 
conflict of ideas; and the manipulation of slogans and symbols to 
weld unities or sharpen divergencies. 

It is only in this international setting that the behavior of the 
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Negro in the United States may be fully understood or its wide 
significance appraised. The realization that the dynamic of Negro 
life is moving through the configuration of world forces is, perhaps, 
the best gauge of the momentum of Negro thought today. 

For example, those who have been able to establish rapport with 
Negro youth in the North testify to their complete rejection of 
racial subordination. This rejection is psychological even when it 
is not possible sociologically to change the particular circumstance 
of life causing the irritation. 

This drive for full participation on the part of the rising genera- 
tion is intense and embraces the whole gamut of the oft-repeated 
expectations of the average citizen in a democracy. When thwarted, 
this impulse emerges in both social and antisocial conduct. Thus, 
resentment is not only expressed through the organized youth 
movements but also through the ready, profane language, “jive 
talk,” “zoot-suits,” knives and homemade guns of those who have 
been called “hep-cat delinquents” and “young hoodlums.” Often the 
discussants of crime and delinquency forget that these phenomena 
are, also, social protests—protests against the neglect and maltreat- 
ment of individuals and groups within a society; protests which 
are not permitted to find expression within the legal framework of 
the social order. 

By implication, then, this number of THE JourNaL comes as a 
brief commentary on the influence of world forces on the more 
articulate segment of an American minority. Specifically, this num- 
ber may be considered as a supplement to what has been written 
about the Negro in the South, and as a corrective to much that 1s 
being said and written from a national point of view. Far too often 
a disproportionate emphasis has been given, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to what has been experienced, thought, said, and planned 
in the South. L. D. Reppick 





L. D. Reddick, Ph.D. (University of Chicago), is Curator of the Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature of the New York Public Library and Lecturer on Negro History and Cul- 
ture, Department of History, at the College of the City of New York. 

















PROFILES: CHICAGO 
J. G. St. Clair Drake 


In a number of American cities, during the spring and summer 
of 1943, the rhythm of war production and the pattern of “national 
unity” were broken by interracial conflict—“zoot-suiter”-sailor 
clashes in Los Angeles; adolescent gang fights in Newark and 
Philadelphia; mob violence in Beaumont, Texas, and major riots in 
Detroit and New York. Throughout this period, an air of uneasi- 
ness pervaded every northern city with a large Negro population. 

Citizens of Chicago, America’s second largest city, were particu- 
larly apprehensive. Many of them remembered another such sum- 
mer, twenty-four years ago, when a race riot in Chicago took a toll 
of 38 lives. Since that time property owners’ associations, several 
craft unions, and a few small but blatant anti-Negro groups had 
continuously attempted to define the Negroes’ “place” in the city’s 
life and aggressively to keep them there. The Negro population had 
shown a high degree of protective solidarity in the struggle against 
economic and political subordination and against segregation and 
discrimination. Economic necessity and political expediency pow- 
erfully reinforced the efforts of those Negro leaders and white lib- 
erals who sought to broaden the areas of Negro participation in 
the city’s life. Upon the outbreak of World War II, highly “race- 
conscious” and bearing bitter memories of the South from which 
most of them originally came, Chicago Negroes were open-voiced 
about the Negro’s wartime status. 

In poolroom and tavern, from press and pulpit, and by unorgan- 
ized grumbling and mass protest against discrimination in industry 
and the armed forces, they made their feelings known. Substandard 
living conditions in an overcrowded, seven-square mile “Black- 
Belt” (originated and maintained by restrictive covenants that for- 
bade Negroes from renting or buying in 85 per cent of the city’s 
area) produced a social situation in which the juvenile delinquent 
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and the “zoot-suiter” sometimes expressed an unconscious social 
protest in bizarre and antisocial forms. 

Now, in the summer of 1943, soldiers and sailors from all sections 
of the country crowded Chicago’s streets. Present, too, were all the 
irritations incident to an industrial community in wartime—tired 
men and women, crowded streetcars and elevated trains, exaspera- 
tion with high rents and rising food prices, disrupted families. And 
among Negroes there was the deep-seated feeling that they were 
being cheated by white America’s unfulfilled promise of the Four 
Freedoms, as well as by the landlord, grocer, and pawnbroker. Any- 
thing could happen! 

On June 18, The Chicago Tribune, in its leading editorial, re- 
ferred to outbreaks throughout the country and to the Chicago riot 
of 1919, stating that “It must not be allowed to happen here again.” 
Upon several occasions “IT” seemed about to happen. As when a 
16-year-old colored boy, highly regarded by the community, was 
killed by an overzealous white policeman. Or when cries of “Lynch 
him” arose from a white crowd during a fight on a streetcar be- 
tween a Negro and the white conductor. Or the occasion when a 
group of white youths armed with shovels and pick handles ran 
a colored boy out of a white neighborhood. And The Chicago 
Tribune all during the summer played up lurid (and sometimes 
grossly inaccurate) stories about Negro rapists and burglars. 

The tension was reflected in continuous discussion and some ac- 
tion by groups interested in preventing a riot. The Chicago Defender, 
leading Negro weekly, commented with some relief just prior to 
the Detroit riot that there had been no serious interracial clashes 
in the city. It warned Negro “zoot-suiters” to mind their “P’s and 
Q’s,” but insisted that prevention of riots was not a one-sided affair 
to be handled by Negroes alone. After Detroit, there was intense 
activity by Negro and white civic and religious groups and by labor 
unions—all trying to create a climate of opinion that would dis 
countenance violence. Various Negro organizations called mass 
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meetings. Deputations visited the Mayor and Police Commissioner, 
extracting from both a promise that the police would not show par- 
tiality in case of a riot. Admitting by implication recurrent charges 
of bias on the part of the policemen in the past, the Police Commis- 
sioner stated, “The days when police are prejudiced against a man 
because of his color are past.” The Mayor was at first reluctant to 
admit publicly the possibility of a riot. He said, “There is no race 
trouble in Chicago. Talk of stopping trouble which is only a myth 
tends to make trouble.” Near the end of July, however, at the re- 
quest of Negro and white civic leaders, he appointed a “Mayor’s 
Committee on Race Relations” with eleven members and headed 
by Edwin Embree of the Rosenwald Fund. This Committee con- 
ferred with police officials, key publicists, and various influential 
persons in an effort to enlist their aid in dispelling rumors and in 
acting promptly, but calmly, in the case of an emergency. It held 
eight meetings and two public hearings during the summer. 

In discussing the prevention of a riot, city officials tended to em- 
phasize the need for increased police measures in Negro areas to 
curb “hoodlums”—Negro and white—who might attempt to break 
the peace. Negro leaders, the Mayor’s Committee, church groups, 
and the more progressive daily papers, while admitting the neces- 
sity for adequate police measures, stressed the fact that riots were 
symptomatic of deeper, chronic maladjustments—discrimination 
in industry, inadequate housing, inferior school facilities, and the 
Negro’s long-standing dissatisfaction with his subordinate role in 
the nation’s life. So long as these remained, they insisted, there 
would be danger of riots. 

The summer passed without a riot. Whether the effort of com- 
munity leadership was a primary factor in preventing a riot is open 
to question. Unquestionably important are certain basic differences 
between the Negro-white equilibrium in Chicago and that in 
Detroit and New York, respectively. Important, too, was the fact 
that while the Negro population increased by about 20 per cent 
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between 1940 and 1943—from 278,000 to 350,000 —it did not have 
the psychological impact of the mass migration into the city during 
the First World War. Chicago had become used to Negroes. De. 
cisive, no doubt, was fortunate accident. 


Black Belt—Black Ghetto 


Since the period of the First World War an overcrowded Black 
Belt has been characteristic of Chicago. In June of 1943, the chair. 
man of the Chicago Housing Authority characterized it as “more 
crowded than the slums of Calcutta”—over 250,000 people in an 
area designed to accommodate 150,000. All attempts to reduce this 
congestion have been frustrated by the Chicago Real Estate Board 
and numerous neighborhood property owners’ associations. Last 
August, for instance, one such group had thirty Negro families of 
war workers evicted from a building because the white owner dared 
to ignore a restrictive covenant by renting to them. These real-estate 
interests have not only opposed the expansion of the Negro popula. 
tion; they have also fought against Federal housing. Fearing the ex- 
tension of nonsegregated public housing and an ultimate legal vic. 
tory over restrictive covenants (and also seeing an opportunity for 
lucrative investment), a few private realtors have, within the last 
three years, begun to plan for the erection of privately financed 
segregated projects. The most ambitious project of this type, now 
under construction, is planned to house about goo families and will 
cost $4,500,000. Even this project was fought by a neighborhood 
property owners’ association, which tried to stimulate a “run” on 
the bank sponsoring it and gathered 11,000 petitions in an attempt 
to halt it. Neither this project, nor a proposed $8,000,000 Fed- 
eral war housing project of 3,200 units will effectively relieve the 
overcrowding. These are just “drops in the bucket.” In war as in 
peace, housing for Negroes is one of Chicago’s chief problems. 

*From an estimate cited by Dr. Charles S. Johnson in the September 1943 issue of 4 


Monthly Summary of Events and Trends in Race Relations (Nashville, Tenn.: Social Science 
Institute, Fisk University). 
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Any distinctively Negro patterns of behavior or attitude which 
may exist in Chicago are largely a product of the social isolation of 
the Black Belt. Here rents are 20'to 50 per cent higher than in other 
areas of the city. Public services are more consistently neglected. 
The schools are overcrowded and nearly all of the city’s double- 
shift schools are in the area. Mortality and morbidity rates, as well 
as juvenile delinquency and crime rates, are disproportionately 
high. Recreational facilities are inadequate. Most of the white per- 
sons in the Black Belt are there in some capacity which emphasizes 
and symbolizes the control which white people have over the fate 
of Negroes in the general economic, social, and political hierarchies 
—the white bill collector or salesman, the school teacher, social 
worker, or policeman; the curious or the “slummers.” Over 85 per 
cent of the retail establishments are owned and operated by white 
persons, and they and their property become the focal point of 
antagonism toward white people in general. 

Within this spatial and social framework morale tends to be low 
and tempers taut. Anti-Semitic sentiments are latent.’ Demands for 
the control of the Black Belt arise. Resentments assume varied or- 
ganizational forms. The people marshal their economic and politi- 
cal power and, despite the occasional prostitution of both by some 
unscrupulous leaders, they are able to make demands for improve- 
ments within the Black Belt and for its ultimate dissolution as an 
enforced state of existence. For while it is conceivable that many 
Negroes would prefer to live in an all-Negro community, they 
resent being forced to live there. 

But all is not unrelieved misery and frustration within the Black 
Belt. Here people also enjoy life. There are some 500 churches, num- 
erous fraternal and social clubs, and all of the round of activities 
which arise in wartime—Civilian Defense, Bond rallies, Red Cross 
meetings, and the entertainment of soldiers (legitimate and other- 


*This Anti-Semitism is aggravated by the fact that many of the small merchants are 
Jewish, and become the scapegoat for the community’s frustrations. 
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wise). A small but important “upper class” (business and profes. 
sional people, in the main) tops a social pyramid which includes 
thousands of middle-class families oriented toward the general 
American pattern of consumption and behavior. For the first time 
in a decade there is money to spend—and the people are spending 
it. For the first time in a decade, too, people have a functional re- 
lationship to society—with prestige symbols and status positions, 
They are enjoying that. From prostitute to preacher—everybody is 
profiting by the new employment which has come to a community 
that five years ago depended so largely upon an income from WPA 


and relief. 
Breaking the Job Ceiling 


The First World War turned Chicago’s Negro population from 
a servant class into a segment of the industrial proletariat—un- 
skilled and semiskilled. The depression of 1929 catapulted these 
marginal workers into the ranks of the unemployed, there to re- 
main until a Second World War made their labor again necessary. 
When the great industrial expansion of 1939 began, over one fifth 
of all Negro males were without any work at all, and another ten 
per cent were employed on Federal “relief” projects. Over 65 per 
cent of the Negro families were living on an income of less than 
$1,000 a year (compared to only 30 per cent of the white families). 
For ten depression years, twice as many Negroes as whites, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, were unemployed. 

Throughout 1939 and 1940, while large numbers of white work- 
ers were being re-employed, Negroes were finding it difficult to 
secure even labor jobs in the industries that had traditionally hired 
them—the steel mills and stockyards. As production gathered mo- 
mentum they were drawn into the lowest paid fields, but a ceiling 
remained at the level of semiskilled work. Many industries still 
refused to hire Negroes at all. The Urban League, which for twenty 
years had been seeking to widen the area of industrial opportunity, 
began immediately to “sell” Negro labor to employers who had not 
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utilized it, and to stress diversification and upgrading where Ne- 
groes were already employed. It has placed Negroes in over 600 dif- 
ferent industries in 1943. The United States Employment Service 
at first haltingly and later with some vigor also attempted to 
“educate” the employers. 

In addition to the routine activities of social agencies, such protest 
organizations as the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the National Negro Congress, and the March-on- 
Washington Movement organized picket lines and demonstrations 
in order to focus attention upon employers who discriminated. The 
Illinois State Commission on the Condition of the Urban Colored 
Population and later the President’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, through their public hearings, brought the pressure of 
public opinion to bear upon recalcitrant employers and labor unions. 

The C.L.O. by its insistence upon strict application of seniority 
provisions in the packing, steel, and farm equipment industries and 
by its influence in the newly organized electrical and automotive 
industry has secured the upgrading of Negroes in numerous in- 
stances and created a general atmosphere conducive to the accept- 
ance of Negroes as skilled workers. (There have been less than a 
half-dozen insignificant “hate strikes” in Chicago.) There has been 
little of the tension in industry so evident in other cities. 

New allies were gained in the form of tax-conscious businessmen 
who wanted to liquidate the WPA which was fast becoming an all- 
Negro institution. Private employment agencies with a backlog of 
Negro applicants also became interested in placements. 

Probably none of these activities would have been successful, 
however, had there not been a constantly dwindling labor supply. 
Sometime during 1943 a point was reached where neither pressure 
nor persuasion was needed. Negroes were the only large source of 
manpower. Recently an official of the Chicago Urban League 
stated, “Right now all employable Negroes either have or can find 
jobs.” The jobs they are obtaining now are not in the traditional 
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industries, but are due to openings in “new” industries. The West. 
ern Electric Company and the three large new airplane engine fac. 
tories—Dodge, Studebaker, and Buick—are using thousands of 
Negro men and women in skilled capacities. The most significant 
employment trend is the increasing use of Negro women in skilled 
and clerical work. It is estimated that over 60,000 Negroes entered 
industry during 1943. 


Community Organization and Negro Morale 


Since Pearl Harbor, Negroes in Chicago have combined persis 
tent “protest” with loyal support of the war. Negro leaders in Chi- 
cago, of all social classes and levels of “culture,” have been united 
upon one platform—that the touchstone of America’s sincerity 
about the Four Freedoms is her treatment of Negroes. Throughout 
the last three years there have been numerous occasions when the 
normally conservative leaders have cooperated with the more ag- 
gressive and spectacular “radical” leaders to stress demands for em- 
ployment, to protest against discrimination in the armed forces or 
some local or national injustice. The broad masses, however, have 
too often been left to gain catharsis through individual truculence 
and the unorganized behavior of the brawl. The leaders, however, 
have not confined their activities to protest. They have been seeking 
for means of curbing juvenile delinquency, stimulating thrift, 
stressing care of property, etc. 


The White Public 


The vigorous demands of a minority group can only be effective 
in a social order which admits that they have some claim to demo- 
cratic rights. There must be a public opinion that will permit and 
support the relaxation of barriers. On the whole, white Chicagoans 
seem to be generally unconcerned about the fate of Negroes rather 
than hostile toward their aspirations. It is only when they begin to 
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interpret the Negroes’ demands as inimical to their economic secur- 
ity or prestige that they react in any positive manner. Normally 
they work, ride, eat, and in many cases live beside Negroes with- 
out alarm or friction. During this present war, the rate of Negro 
upgrading in industry and of expansion in space does not seem to 
have precipitated a state of alarm. There have been relatively few 
southern white migrants. The only organized aggressive anti- 
Negro acts have come from property owners’ associations and some 
of the A.F. of L. unions. Even the close senatorial and mayoral con- 
tests of 1942 and 1943 did not evoke any significant anti-Negro prop- 
aganda. An increasingly large number of white people are taking 
what might be termed an intelligent interest in the extension of 
full democracy to the Negro. Both the Catholic and Protestant 
churches have made small beginnings in intercultural education. 
The C.I.O. movement, since 1935 (largely through the urging of a 
militant Communist minority), has not only welded Negro and 
white workers together for economic ends in the large mass-produc- 
tion industries, but has also been successful in bringing the “Negro 
problem” before thousands of white workers. It is significant that 
in recent months the C.I.O. has organized some community groups 
to combat the pernicious anti-Negro propaganda of certain prop- 
erty owners’ associations. They have upon numerous occasions 
protested stoutly the discrimination against Negroes in hotels, res- 
taurants, and dance halls where union affairs were being held. The 
most significant recent developments in intercultural education 
have been the nationally publicized plan of integrating materials on 
Negro life and history into the city school curriculum, and the dis- 
cussion groups which Civilian Defense Morale Wardens have held 
in several communities. 

Negroes have the best press they have ever had in Chicago. The 
Sun, a morning paper with a wide circulation, and The Times, an 
afternoon tabloid, have a favorable and wise approach to Negro 
problems. Even the Hearst Herald-American and The C hicago 
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Tribune, desirous of weaning Negroes away from the New Deal, 
are forced to accord some attention to the aspirations of Negroes, 
During the summer, The Tribune ran six editorials ostensibly 
against race riots. Three called for increased police control over 
“hoodlums”; others contained scathing denunciations of Mayor 
La Guardia, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the New Deal. 

To say that Negroes have a good press is not to minimize the 
oversensational treatment of crime news involving Negroes or the 
boomerang effect of some well-meaning but lurid articles on Black 
Belt poverty designed to shock the city into awareness of the Negro 
problem. It is merely to recognize that Negro achievement is pre- 
sented as well as crime, and that occasional editorials, feature arti- 
cles, and columnists’ remarks indicate a not unfavorable attitude 
toward the Negro’s aspirations. The same tendency may be noted 
with regard to local radio outlets. 


Postwar Probabilities 


Many Chicagoans view Negro-white relations negatively—solely 
in terms of preventing a riot. While all responsible Negroes would 
prefer social peace, there is evidence to indicate that their primary 
interest is in the complete abolition of political and economic sub- 
ordination and enforced segregation. Insofar as a violent outburst 
focuses attention upon their problems it is not viewed by them as 
an unmitigated evil. 

Chicago’s last riot came after the war. There is still danger that 
in the critical postwar years it might happen again. Any attempts 
to preserve the equilibrium which now exists must involve the fol- 
lowing processes: (1) the constructive channelizing of mass resent- 
ment into action patterns of nonviolent protest; (2) the strengthen- 
ing of social controls—familial, associational, and governmental— 
within the Black Belt; (3) the continuous interpretation of the Ne- 
groes’ aspirations and demands to all sections of the white com- 
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munity; (4) the actual progressive relaxation of discrimination and 
segregation during the war; (5) the inclusion of Negroes in all 
postwar plans on an equitable basis. 

The Chicago Planning Commission has already begun to con- 
sider the reconversion of industry and large-scale, privately financed 
housing projects. With two aldermen, several State representatives, 
representation on the Board of Education, the Library Board, and 
the Housing Commission, Negroes are in a position to protect their 
interests. In the final analysis, however, any local plans will be con- 
tingent upon the overall international picture and the type of na- 
tional administration that will be selected in 1944. Here, too, the 
Negro voters of Chicago will wield some power. Recent elections 
have shown a more pronounced tendency to split the vote than at 
any time since the great shift to the Democrats in the thirties. They 
have also shown an increasing tendency to cooperate with liberal 
and labor groups in specific campaigns. 

It is too early to hazard a guess as to whether the intense political 
activity of the coming spring and summer will result in increased 
racial tension in Chicago, or whether it will operate to secure con- 
cessions from both parties without arousing the type of anti-Negro 
antagonisms which flared forth in the recent Detroit elections and 
which seemed to be emerging at one point in the Chicago mayor- 
alty campaign of 1943. It is encouraging to note, however, that the 
forces are at hand for an intelligent handling of Negro-white rela- 
tions within the coming years if these forces are strengthened and 
extended. 








]. G. St. Clair Drake has been Assistant Director of the Illinois State Commission on the 
Condition of the Colored Urban Population; Research Director of the South Side C.1.0.- 
A.F. of L. Legislative Committee of Chicago; and instructor in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Dillard University, New Orleans. He is now in the United States Mari- 
time Service. 
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Warren M. Banner 


In many ways New York is the leading city in America. This is 
a general truth that is well known. Not so well known is the spe. 
cific truth that here minorities enjoy a larger share of all oppor. 
tunities than elsewhere. Thus, when fascist-tending efforts appear 
—such as “Stuyvesant Town,” housing project for a racially exclu. 
sive “walled city” within the metropolis—the citizens arise and 
protest, “We'll have none of that here!” New York is not ideal but 
there are few places like it where the Negro’s welfare is normally 
considered part and parcel of the general welfare. 

The growth of the Negro population in New York has been 
tremendous. This total increased from 152,467 in 1920 to 327,706 in 
1930 and to 458,444 in 1940. The ratio of Negroes in the population 
of the entire city has increased from 2.7 per cent in 1920 to 4.7 per 
cent in 1930, and to 6.1 per cent in the 1940 population of 7,454,995. 
Between 1930 and 1940, the increase in the Negro population has 
been about 40 per cent as compared with an 8 per cent increase in 
the total population. This ratio of increase holds for all five bor- 
oughs—from that in which the ratio of Negroes is smallest (Bronx, 
2 per cent) to that in which it is largest (Manhattan, 16 per cent). 

The present (1944) Negro population of New York City isa 
matter of conjecture. Contrary to popular notion that Negroes are 
crowding into the city, Charles S. Johnson estimates a loss of 25,000 
since the last census. This drop may be explained in part by the 
fact that the great masses of Negroes here are not enjoying full em- 
ployment. Some workers have left the city for war jobs elsewhere. 


Income and Housing 


The poverty of the great masses of Negroes in New York City is 
evident in the low average income of the group. In 1935-1936, it 


* A Monthly Summary of Events and Trends in Race Relations (Nashville, Tenn.: Social 
Science Institute, Fisk University), September 1943, p. 12. 
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was $837 for families with both husband and wife as contrasted 
with $1,814 for white families. The number one problem among 
Negroes in the city was then, and now is, earning a living. The 
significance of this is further indicated by the fact that in 1936 Ne- 
groes were 22 per cent of the relief load; in January 1942 they were 
26 per cent of the relief load, though but 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion. This change in ratio does not indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of Negroes on relief, for there were 10,000 less cases in 1942 than 
in 1936. It indicates rather that the white registrants were leaving 
the relief rolls and returning to industry at a much faster pace than 
were Negroes. During the depression years, about half of the Negro 
population was on relief and WPA. 

Today the jobs and income of the great mass of Negroes are still 
such that conditions among the group are below an acceptable 
standard of decent, comfortable living. Employment discrimina- 
tion continues in a number of fields. The utility companies, insur- 
ance companies, department and retail stores (here it should be 
mentioned that a few of the large ones have recently begun employ- 
ing Negroes as stock and sales persons), and large concerns process- 
ing commodities for public use are among those refusing employ- 
ment to Negroes on the basis of their qualifications. Although gains 
have been made in placing Negro men and women in various 
occupations in war industries, in some fields—especially aircraft 
production—very little progress can be reported. The City govern- 
ment is not beyond criticism in the matter of employment discrim- 
ination for only recently was the first full-time, regular teacher hired 
on the staff of a City college and have nurses begun to be employed 
in the various hospitals. There is a notable lack of administrative 
assistants and physicians in municipal hospitals. 

The opportunities which have recently been opened to Negroes 
in industry are still outweighed by “token representations” and 
other restrictions. Labor unions furnish the barrier in some of these 
instances. Negroes, generally speaking, are admitted to unions in 
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New York City on a par with others, Certain unions have been in. 
strumental in assisting Negroes to share in job opportunities and 
advancement as well as in job protection. However, in spite of the 
fact that a State law prohibits discrimination because of race or 
religion, certain other unions continue to exclude Negroes. In some 
cases this is accomplished by constitutional provision;’ in others by 
tacit agreement.’ A few, offering a compromise to Negro workers, 
admit them to Jim-Crow auxiliaries.’ Where organized labor con. 
trols jobs, this control conditions the extent to which Negroes have 
been employed or upgraded. 

In all probability the New York community has the largest con- 
centration of Negroes in professional positions and responsible jobs 
of any city in the nation. Evidence of this can be seen in the respect 
commanded by the six judges, the City Council and State Legis 
lature representatives, the several City commissioners, the City’s 
buyer of drugs, the locally placed member of the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeal Board, and hundreds of civil-service em- 
ployees—running the entire gamut, including those with the Board 
of Education, those in private health and welfare work, and those 
who operate their own businesses. Although the progress of the last : 
mentioned group has been great, the number is relatively small. 

The economic state of the Negro, more or less determined by his 
job opportunities, aggravates the handicap confronting him in his 
effort to house, clothe, and feed himself and his family. Negroes 
in New York City continue to pay more for what they get in hous 


* Among these are: Commercial Telegraphers Union; Masters; Mates and Pilots (Local 
88); Railroad Telegraphers, Train Porters, Brakemen and Switchmen, Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Railway Conductors, Train Dispatchers, Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Wire 
Weavers; and Machinists (Locals 132 and 295). 

® These include: Heat, Front and Asbestos Workers; Electrical Workers (A. F. of L. Local 
3); Marine Electrical Workers (Local 277); Plumbers and Steamfitters (Locals 1, 2, 374 
639, and 711). 

“ Among these are: Blacksmiths; Boilermakers, Shipbuilders and Welders (Locals 2, 21, 
24, 43, 45, and 200); Railway Carmen; Railway and Steamship Clerks and Freight Han- 
dlers; Express Division (New York Central System), Maintenance of Way Employees. 

(The above citations are from a special memorandum on labor-union 
discrimination in New York City prepared by Prentice Thomas.) 
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ing than do other residents of the City. Apartment overcrowding 
and high rentals are two factors that make living very difficult. The 
second factor contributes to the first and both are the result of arti- 
ficial barriers restricting the places where Negroes may live. Col- 
ored persons are not only forced to bid up rentals for any available 
unit, but they must pay a higher ratio of their income for housing 
accommodations than is usual. Many families have had to accept 
lodgers in order that a sizable proportion of the income might be 
available for food and clothing. This practice, naturally, creates a 
great deal of overcrowding. The economic opportunities for the 
Negro have not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. 

Housing projects have been built in many sections of the City. In 
these dwellings, with the exception of Harlem River Houses (a 
project of all-Negro occupancy), Negro and white families live 
together. The number of units provided serves only as a demonstra- 
tion in decent living at low rentals, but by no means solves the 
problem. Although, as stated above, there is not an acute shortage 
of houses for the general population in New York, in the rental 
range which fits the economic status of the great mass of Negroes, 
there is a tremendous shortage of habitable dwelling units. This 
was true before the war effort got under way, and there is little 
evidence of any subsequent change. 


Education and Delinquency 


In spite of the fact that several new schools have been built in 
New York City and others have been repaired, the school author- 
ities have been under criticism. Complaints registered against the 
school system cover structural decay of buildings, superannuation 
and inefficiency of teaching staff, inadequate and improper guid- 
ance of youth, excessive retardation among school children, ac- 
companied by too many part-time sessions in Negro neighbor- 
hoods, The Board of Education, recognizing some of the problems 
which have daily shown themselves in the classroom, has recently 
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launched a demonstration project to “reduce delinquency and help 
maladjusted children in underprivileged areas.” 

In the calendar year following Pearl Harbor, Negro youth in 
New York City were 1,651 (or 33.6 per cent) of the 4,904 allegedly 
delinquent cases before the Children’s Court. Among the 1,080 
cases involving girls, Negroes were 42.5 per cent (459). Among the 
boys (3,824 cases), Negro youth were 31.2 per cent (1,192). Prior 
to Pearl Harbor, published reports indicate that the number of 
white children brought before the courts decreased over a ten-year 
period while the number of Negro cases increased considerably. 
These same reports fail, however, to mention the disproportionate 
ratio of increase in institutions and agencies working on character- 
building and preventive programs among the two groups. They do 
say, however, that the community failed to provide corrective agen- 
cies for Negroes comparable to those for whites. 

In 1942, of 60,944 adult cases that came before the criminal courts, 
22,770 (37.3 per cent) were identified as Negro. Negro females were 
48 per cent of all female cases, while Negro males were 36 per cent 
of the male cases. These are the facts. However, Negroes are not 
participants in organized crime. Their offenses are, generally, petty. 
The “contributing factors” are seldom presented along with the 
crime statistics. Such factors as bad housing, lack of economic op- 
portunity, general disorganization of the community, and lack of 
health and recreational facilities have a high degree of correlation 
with the ills of the community. All breed tension areas where police 
brutality, maltreatment of colored service men, and ineffective ex- 
ecution of OPA regulations constantly furnish the flame for the 
tinder. 

The police do not have a good record with the Negro community. 
Lest we forget, the recent Harlem riot, in which five persons were 
killed and several injured, flared out of what was rumored as police 
brutality against a Negro soldier in uniform. 

Rumors have been circulated that Harlem has been declared “out 
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of bounds” for white soldiers. The Service Command has never 
acknowledged this, although the local press has carried stories in- 
dicating that such was the case. Many outsiders think of Harlem 
only as a playground and “hot spot” for pleasure-seekers; where a 
carefree people of much pigmentation carouse all night and tumble 
into bed early each morning for a few hours’ sleep. As a matter of 
fact, the masses seem to know little about the various cabarets and 
other places of amusement operated to bring revenue to their 
owners. 

Members of this community give considerable time to the cul- 
tural aspects of city life. Hardly is there more along this line offered 
anywhere than in New York City. From Broadway to Lenox Ave- 
nue, Negroes participate in activities provided for the general 
public as well as those which they themselves promote. They are 
patrons of the recognized arts as well as those not as yet so well 
recognized. 

Churches and libraries dot the Negro neighborhoods and play 
an important part in conditioning behavior. Numerous community 
recreation and welfare organizations, staffed in part and some- 
times wholly by Negroes, administer to the social-welfare needs of 
these people. 

The white press of New York City has given moderate space to 
achievements of and events about Negroes. Criminal and asocial 
behavior were once always labeled by the identity of the culprit if 
he happened to be a Negro. Recently, the press agreed to refrain 
from mentioning the racial identity of Negroes committing asocial 
acts just as it has heretofore refrained from specifying whether 
criminals were Irish, or Jewish, or Italian, and so forth. 

Approaches have been made to the solution of the various prob- 
lems facing Negroes in New York City through State and City 
legislation. On the State level there are the Civil Rights Law, the 
“Little Wagner Act” and other enactments, decisions and orders 
prohibiting discrimination against racial and religious minorities. 
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To these, among others, was recently added a decision of the State 
Department of Education which eliminates the few remaining ves- 
tiges of segregation in the schools of the State, enforcing the intent 
of the State law. At the municipal level, there are several prohibi- 
tions relative to discrimination in employment and in services ren- 
dered by public, quasi-public, and private welfare agencies which 
receive grants from public funds. These, among other regulations, 
attempt to set the pattern that will facilitate equal participation of 
all persons in the cultural and economic life of the City. 

There are many organizations which are attempting to grapple 
with the problems facing the Negroes of New York City. Some of 
these have been in the field for years; others are quite new. Among 
the older agencies with general programs which have served the 
Negro group are: Catholic Charities, Children’s Aid Society, Com- 
munity Service Society, Henry Street Visiting Nurses, Salvation 
Army, Welfare Council, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Girl Scouts, and 
Boy Scouts. All of these are interracial in their approach. The older 
agencies working, in the main, in Negro areas and among Negroes 
include: Hope Day Nursery, Hudson Avenue Boys Club, Katy Fer- 
guson Home, National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (and its local branches), the National Urban League 
(and its local affiliates—the New York and the Brooklyn Urban 
Leagues), and the Riverdale Orphan Asylum. These are also inter- 
racial in their administration and support. 

The younger agencies, also, make a long list. The better known 
of this group, which are interracial, are: Consolidated Tenants 
League, City-Wide Citizens Committee on Harlem, Council for 
Democracy, Freedom House, Friendship House, Irish-American 
Committee on Interracial Justice, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, National Negro Congress, Negro Labor Victory 
Committee, Pearl Buck Committee on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment, Union for Democratic Action, and the Workers Defense 
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League. Among these are a few which are considered militant in 
their techniques as contrasted with the more conservative approach 
of some of those organizations mentioned earlier. The March-on- 
Washington Movement and the Harlem Labor Union are the best 
known groups which are attempting to work with an all-Negro 
structure. 

Several special projects have been sponsored by the Board of Edu- 
cation, the courts, the Juvenile Welfare Council, the Health De- 
partment, and the Police Department. These, in the main, have 
been demonstrations; nevertheless, worth-while projects. 

To give a set of procedures for adjusting problems of the Negro 
group is trying to make the matter much simpler than is possible. 
There are the long-range planners and those interested in immedi- 
ate results; the conservatives and the liberals. Where they believe 
in the tenets of democracy, they are all working to bring the full 
benefits of citizenship to the Negro population. Within this limita- 
tion, all of their various programs are needed to do the colossal job 


at hand. 





Warren M. Banner, Ph.D. (University of Pittsburgh), has been the Director of Research 
for the National Urban League since 1937. He has made more than a dozen community 
surveys of various areas in the United States. 


PROFILES: DETROIT 
Louis E. Martin 


In recent months the city of Detroit has been the subject of com- 
ment and controversy. It has been variously described as “the ar- 
senal of democracy” or the “capital of American fascism”—with 
practically every one agreeing that “Detroit is dynamite.” Because 
of its great sprawling industries which have literally put America 
on wheels, it was inevitable that Detroit should play a major role 
in the winning of this highly mechanized war. 
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But Detroit is something of a paradox, for while it provides a 
thrilling illustration of American industrial genius, it also presents 
a depressing picture of social disorder which has often come very 
close to anarchy during the last three years. Some of this social con. 
fusion has been inspired by subversive elements and a great deal of 
it is inherent in the city’s fast-growing, boom-town character. 

From the ends of the earth the peasants and the backwoodsmen 
of many races and nationalities have come to Detroit by the hun. 
dreds of thousands to attempt a new life for themselves and their 
many children. They come to work with their hands and to sweat 
their way to prosperity by feeding vast furnaces and building giant 
machines with which to build still more machines ad infinitum, 
Hurriedly these various groups have been urbanized and have made 
their social adjustments with one another in the years between 1914 
and Pearl Harbor. The least urbanized and the least assimilated 
group at the beginning of the present war was the Negroes. Since 
Pearl Harbor a half-million more people have come to Detroit and 
of these some 35,900 are Negroes and some 250,000 are whites from 
the hill country of the American South. 

What little stability appeared to have been achieved prior to Pearl 
Harbor has now been shattered by the stresses incident to new ten- 
sions. Further, the assimilation of those various groups which came 
between 1914 and 1940 had never been thorough in the first place. 
Of the two million persons in this war center today, there ate ap- 
proximately 185,000 Negroes who have not been really integrated 
into the life of the metropolis and whose attempts at integration 
have been thwarted and, recently, violently rebuffed. 

Social difficulties have been magnified by the war effort and 
latent anti-Negro prejudices have been accentuated by the sudden 
appearance of articulate southern whites who wherever they go 
carry their own undemocratic solution to the so-called Negro prob 
lem. Also, Detroit has become the headquarters for Gerald L. K. 
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Smith of Louisiana, Frank Norris of Texas, and hundreds of lesser 
philosophers of the Klan “way of life.” 

Two revolutions, it is commonly said, have taken place in Detroit 
in the last three decades: one resulted from the introduction of the 
technique of mass production in the auto industry and the other 
from the conquest of the auto industry by organized labor. Through 
mass-production processes begun in 1914, the motor industry had a 
fabulous expansion, providing jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
unskilled workers and swelling the city’s population. To correct 
the human abuses of this system, the workers started their own 
revolution and changed Detroit, beginning in 1936, from an open- 
shop town to one of the strongest union towns in America. 

This second revolution had a profound effect upon the Detroit 
Negro. First, he was a part of a militant, equalitarian movement 
which was successful and, second, he learned that thousands of 
whites were ready to extend equality for their mutual protection 
against exploitation. The masses of Negroes in no other large Amer- 
ican city had higher hopes for a new deal than in Detroit at the 
beginning of this war. 


War Brings Change 


At the beginning of the national defense program the so-called 
Negro problem in Detroit manifested itself sharply in the fields of 
employment, housing, and civil liberties. During peace times ap- 
proximately 25,000 Negroes were employed in the auto industry 
and the majority of these were at the Ford Motor Company. They 
manned the foundries and in general were assigned the most ardu- 
ous tasks with only a few skilled jobs open to them. A great many 
plants hired no Negroes at all and there were no Negro women 
workers in the entire industry. 

After Pearl Harbor the manpower shortage and the pressures 
—governmental and civic—forced many of the industrialists to 
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modify their employment policies and hire available Negro labor. 
The struggle of the Negro people for fair employment practices, 
however, was not won easily and as late as the spring of 1943 less 
than 100 of the 30,000 women recruited into the factories were Ne- 
groes. Today, however, there are 200,000 women in the Detroit war 
plants and 13,000 of them are colored. 

The hiring of thousands of Negroes and the upgrading of those 
who were trained and qualified gave rise to “hate strikes” by white 
workers who, despite the threat of expulsion from the union, in- 
sisted on keeping certain jobs “white.” A fortnight before the race 
riot of June 20-23, one of the largest hate strikes during this war 
period closed the Packard plant for a week and over 20,000 war 
workers took a vacation. 

In the field of hotising the story of the Detroit Negro does not 
vary greatly from that of other large northern urban centers. 
Through neighborhood agreements and covenants in property 
deeds the Negro has been pocketed into the slums and when these 
dykes failed to contain Negro expansion, white mobs have risen to 
the occasion. Two of the most notable instances of mob action in- 
volved the Sweet Case of 1925 and the Sojourner Truth riot of 1942. 
Dr. Sweet was threatened by a mob at his home in a so-called white 
neighborhood; he shot into the crowd, killing a man. He was suc- 
cessfully defended by Clarence Darrow. The 200-unit Sojourner 
Truth project was fought by whites who charged that the Govern- 
ment was moving Negroes into a white neighborhood. Three men 
are under Federal indictment today for the part they played in or- 
ganizing white resistance to the occupancy of the project by Negro 
war workers. 

While mob action in these cases made national and international 
headlines, countless incidents of near-riot proportions have accom- 
panied almost every step of Negro expansion into new areas in De- 
troit. In the twenties Dr. Turner, a prominent Negro physician, 
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was forced out of his home by whites and more recently Negro 
homes have been stoned and the lives of the occupants threatened. 
Several weeks following the riot of June of this year, one empty 
house which was for sale bore signs painted on the windows by 
hoodlums, “Niggers, Stay Out.” 

In the general field of civil liberties, the Detroit Negro a genera- 
tion ago enjoyed considerable freedom and only a few public places 
would insult and refuse Negro patronage. With the coming of great 
numbers of Negroes, however, the liberal spirit of the town under- 
went a considerable change and the encroachment of new forms of 
Jim-Crowism are increasingly apparent. Negro servicemen are not 
excepted from such treatment. Under the Michigan Civil Rights 
statute a mounting number of suits has been filed. The white juries, 
however, show a great reluctance to convict those guilty of viola- 
tions. The law provides for a fine and punishment as a misdemeanor. 

A contributing factor to the general unrest in Detroit among both 
groups is the inadequacy of recreational facilities. The tensions oc- 
casioned by this lack are greater today because of the pressure of the 
war and the pent-up feeling of the people. There are fewer recrea- 
tional facilities in Detroit than in any city of comparable size in the 
country. The hasty construction of homes during the war period as 
in other boom times has proceeded without benefit of any thought- 
ful planning for social needs. 

Another factor in the current picture which magnifies the social 
problem is the breaking up of homes occasioned by the recruiting of 
women workers for factories. This has given rise to additional prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency and has created a cultural and educa- 
tional void which the schools and social workers have not been able 
to fill. Many teen-age youths have got jobs with handsome salaries 
and they are giving a new leadership in antisocial conduct to their 
young crowds. Apart from the race issue these factors are a threat 
to the stability of any community. 
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Solutions? 


What have been the approaches to the solution of Detroit’s prob. 
lems? In the first place, the municipal government for years has 
been notably weak and shortsighted and the present city adminis 
tration has moved only at the eleventh hour, when it has moved at 
all, to correct the social situation. Public confidence in the city goy- 
ernment was severely damaged during the famous Graft Grand 
Jury trials of 1940 in which the former Mayor, three of the nine city 
councilmen, the prosecuting attorney, the county sheriff, the super- 
intendent of police, scores of minor policemen and city officials were 
given jail sentences. 

In some respects the city administration has spurned what help 
Washington might have given on the grounds that what happens in 
Detroit is Detroit's own business. This is notably true in the field of 
public housing. While Mayor La Guardia has wheedled everything 
out of Washington for the improvement of New York City, Mayor 
Jeffries has criticized what is called Washington’s interference in 
local government. This attitude has been most damaging to Negro 
workers who stand to benefit from Federal public housing. There 
are thousands of white workers who would benefit almost as much, 

The police department, which has increased difficulties in times 
of social strain, is undermanned and, according to leaders in both 
the Negro and white communities, woefully inefficient. Police 
brutality against Negroes has been an issue for the last ten years. 

Since Pearl Harbor Negroes have been hired in ever increasing 
numbers by the municipally owned Detroit Street Railways and to 
day Negro men and women are running busses and streetcars. The 
relaxations of the tacit color bars by the Detroit Civil Service Com- 
mission, however, may also be traced to the simple fact that some- 
body has to run the street railways; thus, the Negro has benefited by 
the manpower shortage. 

Weak and vacillating leadership in government in a period of 
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crisis can be expected to multiply rather than diminish the social 
problems of any community. The community as a whole seems to 
share the confusion of the administration and save for the efforts of 
the U.A.W.—C.1.0., which is the dominant labor organization in 
the city, the liberal leadership of Detroit suffers from something 
close to paralysis. There are many interracial committees and the 
usual number of conferences which function almost in a vacuum, 
hardly ever influencing the rank and file of Detroit’s perplexed 
citizenry. Under the pressure of revived Klan and “race” thinking 
in the community the majority of these liberals have found them- 
selves on the defensive. 

On the whole, the daily press has, as might be expected, echoed 
the sentiment of vested interests, who are interested in breaking the 
back of organized labor and restoring America to the reactionary 
wing of the Republican Party. Occasionally, The Detroit Free Press 
essays the role of a crusader but it, too, has been as erratic as Mayor 
Jeffries and no one dares predict what it may do next. 

By contrast the Negro community is a reasonably well-knit work- 
ing whole. The Negroes know that the home-grown and imported 
fascists are determined to split Detroit wide open on the race issue 
and they know, too, that their backs are against the wall. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Detroit Citizen’s Committee, and the Negro press have constituted 
the spearhead of the Negro community’s drive for a greater share of 
jobs, housing, and civil liberty. These groups have been supported 
in these struggles by many white labor unionists and to some extent 
by the traditional liberals. 

Many have sought to explain the Sojourner Truth riot in 1942 and 
the riot of June 1943 as the natural reaction of whites against the 
“new” and “militant” drive of Negroes to win new gains during 
this war period. More serious students of the problem have put the 
emphasis on the machinations of fifth columnists and native fascists 
who would seize control of this arsenal of the Allies, the key city in 
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the battle of production against the Axis. Both points of view have 
great merit and neither can be ignored by those who are seriously 
concerned with creating something constructive and democratic 
out of the chaos which is Detroit. 


Present Prospects 


Racial tensions are greater today than at any period in the history 
of the city. The wounds of the riot in which thirty-four citizens were 
killed on the city streets have been reopened by the most vicious 
mayoralty campaign of any city above the Mason-Dixon line since 
the Civil War. Mayor Jeffries opened the attack along race lines in 
his campaign following a setback in the primary election in which 
Negroes and organized labor gave his opponent, Judge Frank Fitz- 
gerald, an overwhelming majority. Despite the efforts of some of 
the labor leaders to hold the rank and file of white workers in line, 
many of them were affected by the race-baiting and broke the traces 
to vote for Jeffries. The Negro vote was unusually large and solid 
and the Negro candidate for Common Council received the largest 
number of votes ever received by a Negro candidate although he 
lost. There is left much to be desired in the matter of labor union 
solidarity. Until labor is able to defeat such attempts to divide its 
ranks, it will not win the political prestige and influence it seeks. 

Despite the racial unrest and all the sound and fury of the election 
which unfortunately followed the riot much too soon, the Negroes 
have made some positive gains in the city, particularly in employ- 
ment. Here again, however, the gains have resulted more from the 
manpower shortage than from any planning or voluntary change in 
the attitudes of employers. 

Immediately following the riot there was a feeling of moral re 
vulsion among many of the Detroit civic leaders; committees began 
pressing for the rehabilitation of the slums in which Negroes live. 
They knew that the conditions under which Negroes work and live 
were basic causes of their unrest and explained their participation in 
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the rioting. The reform spirit, however, has been thwarted by the 
difficulty of securing men and materials for any large rehabilitation 
program. 

Following the riot the Negro community launched various cam- 
paigns for cooperation and good will. The more conservative Negro 
leadership began to bring the more belligerent individuals under 
control through mass meetings and “good conduct” campaigns. 
Neither the Negro nor the white leadership, however, has been 
able to do anything about the basic causes of unrest. On the other 
hand, the anti-Negro elements in the city have seized the offensive 
during the interim to keep racial feeling at a high pitch. 

As one reviews developments in Detroit today, it appears that the 
Negro has lost ground during the war period despite the surface 
gains in employment, etc. The “southern mind-set” has become 
dominant in the city and the “solution” which seems most accept- 
able to the white majority is the Jim-Crow pattern of the South. 

In the July 1943 issue of The Cross and the Flag, Gerald L. K. 
Smith asserts that: 


Most white people will not agree to (1) intermarriage of blacks and 
whites; (2) mixture of blacks and whites in hotels; (3) mixture of blacks 
and whites in restaurants; (4) intimate relationships between blacks and 
whites in the school system; (5) wholesale mixture of blacks and whites 
in residential sections; (6) promiscuous mixture of blacks and whites in 
streetcars and on trains, especially where black men are permitted to sit 
down and crowd close to white women and vice versa. I have every 
reason to believe black women resent being crowded by white men on 
street cars and elsewhere. (7) Promiscuous mixture of blacks and whites 
in factories, especially where black men are mixed with white women 
closely in daily work. 


Smith is listened to by many thousands of Detroiters and he is but 
one of a number of strong pro-fascist leaders in Detroit today. 

The most hopeful force in the community in the field of race rela- 
tions is organized labor and the inroads of racism in the unions 
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have been serious in the last year. There is still some hope that the f 
liberals, who have been eclipsed since the riot of June 20, may 
re-assert themselves and, with the active cooperation of Negroes and fF 
others apprehensive over the future of Detroit, may dispel the f 
diabolic influence of enemy and antidemocratic forces which are f 
yet hopeful of controlling this arsenal of the Allies. 





Louis E. Martin was educated at Fisk University, University of Michigan, and the Univer. 
sity of Havana. He is a member of the Detroit Mayor’s Peace Board and Editor of The Mich F 
igan Chronicle, Negro weekly newspaper. 


PROFILES: BALTIMORE 
Edward S. Lewis 


Baltimore is not a northern city, strictly speaking, since it is 
located below the historic Mason and Dixon line. But, Baltimoreans, 
white and black, do not identify themselves with the South, except 
on rare occasions, and to all intents and purposes the “Monumental 
City” is “up North.” One reason for this anomaly can be explained 
by the fact that the industrial development of Baltimore before and 
since the war has definitely followed the pattern of northern indus 
trial centers. 

Although the migration of Negro workers from southern agrar- 
ian areas in Virginia, North and South Carolina, and West Virginia 
to the City of Baltimore during World War I was noticeable, it was 
not to be compared with that of cities like Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and New York. The Negro population in these 
cities has doubled and in some cases tripled between 1910 and 1940. 

But the chief source of concern of the City fathers during recent 
years has been the fact that the Negro population of Baltimore has 
increased faster than that of the white population. In 1920 Negroes 
represented 14.8 per cent of the City’s total population; in 1930 they 
reached a 100-year high of 19.3 per cent. The Negro population of 
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Baltimore City increased by 16.7 per cent between 1930 and 1940, 
compared with a gain of but 4.6 per cent in the City’s white popu- 
| lation. 

* Politically, economically, and socially the presence of this Negro 
population affects Baltimore. Its presence colors the whole life of 
the City, and influences both public and private thinking. 

| During the depression thirties the disproportionate number of 
| Negroes on the relief rolls as compared to their total in the popula- 
| tion was a constant topic for “downtown” conversations, and the 
| directors of the Emergency Relief Administration were continu- 
| ally prodded by the press for a racial breakdown on relief. The pres- 
ent director of the City Department of Public Welfare, Judge 
| Thomas J. S. Waxter, pointed out more than once in special articles 
and interviews in the Sun papers that Baltimore’s Negro relief prob- 
| lems were small in comparison with other northern cities, and he 
also emphasized the fact that the essential reason for the dispropor- 
tionate numbers of Negroes on relief rolls was that of employment 
discrimination. 

The pressure of the Negro population in Baltimore, however, has 
only become acute during the past two years with the entrance of an 
estimated 34,200 in-migrant workers into the City. Naturally these 
new workers had to find houses to live in, and that is where the 
“rub” came in no uncertain terms. 

In March 1942 the National Housing Agency through the WPA 
made a sample study of vacancies in dwelling units of Baltimore. 
The gross vacancy rates were 0.9 per cent among dwellings for 
white occupancy and only 0.2 per cent among those available for 
Negroes. Few of the vacancies in Negro neighborhoods were 
for rent. Obviously, the nonexistence of living space in the face of 
unprecedented expansion of war industries was bound to precipitate 
crisis. 


The Government stepped into the emergency and proposed 
through the Federal Public Housing Authority to build a war 
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housing project for in-migrant Negro workers at Herring Run. The 
site had been selected by the City Plan Commission in consultation 
with housing officials. 

A storm of protest from white residents in and out of the area and 
from real-estate interests, civic and political groups, broke forth and 
blocked the project. The vacillation of City, State, and National 
Government officials on this issue has become a public scandal, and 
has completely stymied any progressive solution of the housing 
problem in Baltimore. Ironically enough Herring Run would only 
accommodate several hundred Negro war families, and would only 
be one step in the right direction. 

The larger issue at stake is the orderly expansion of the Negro 
population into contiguous areas. A look at an ecological map of 
Baltimore will indicate that Negroes live in every section of the City. 
Whenever they attempt to move into areas adjacent to those in 
which they reside, they are hemmed in by restrictive covenants and 
neighborhood pacts. Furthermore, when Negroes seek to live on 
vacant land areas or even when the Government selects such sites, 
the opposition, which is backed by powerful political action, pre- 
vents any constructive move. 

It is this hopeless dilemma that has placed Baltimore on the list of 
critical cities where a race riot may break at any moment. If it does 
come, the housing impasse can be put down as the number one 
cause. 


War Industries 


The break-through of more than twenty thousand Negro work- 
ers into Baltimore’s 110 war industries since 1940 is a drama of epic 
proportions. It seems a far cry from Mr. Glenn L. Martin’s testl- 
mony before the Congressional Committee on Inter-State Migra- 
tion problems in 1941. He, at that time, insisted that he could not 
employ Negro workers in his plant because all of the white skilled 
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workers would walk out. But in a recent radio broadcast he paid 
high tribute to the several thousand Negro workers now employed 
in this plant who are carrying on countless skilled operations in- 
volved in assemblying the famous Martin Bomber. 

By the same token, the Bartlett Hayward Koppers Division, 
manufacturers of gun carriages, and the General Electric plant off- 
cials could tell how their plants emerged from the zero position, 
so far as Negro employment was concerned, to the point where 
they have a thousand or more Negro skilled workers in many 
departments. 

Shipbuilding and steel industries also have their complement of 
Negro workers, and they are no longer confined entirely to hazard- 
ous unskilled jobs. In fact, it is an open secret that Baltimore’s war 
employers have in recent months taken real pride in pointing out 
that the integration process has worked in their plants with a mini- 
mum of friction. Indeed, there has been evidence of rivalry between 
them to see who could claim first credit. This development can be 
put on the plus side of the ledger. 

The negative factors in the equation cannot be overlooked and 
are everywhere apparent. Token employment in some Baltimore 
war plants is a stark fact. Training facilities for potential Negro war 
workers have been inferior from the start, and the educational 
authorities have only yielded inch by inch under relentless pressure 
of organizations like the Urban League and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People to improve the facil- 
ities and quality of training offered. In-plant training facilities for 
Negroes have been almost nonexistent and upgrading of Negro 
workers has become the acid test for employers and some unions. 
A near riot broke out at the Fairfield Bethlehem Shipbuilding Plant 
because of the upgrading of Negro welders and both the company 
and the C.I.O. local were vulnerable on this issue. 

Since the negative side of the union question has been mentioned, 
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we might turn to a brief consideration of the positive side of the 
trade-union picture in Baltimore because there have been several 
significant developments that need appraisal. 

When the Steel Workers Organizing Committee cracked the 
steel industry at Sparrow’s Point and won the election, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, it opened the way to the organization of 
thousands of white and colored workers into the same locals. Col- 
ored organizers were used effectively in the campaign and these 
men had the support of the best civic and church leadership in 
Baltimore. Negro workers were elected to key posts and they have 
become a permanent factor in top leadership of C.I.O. steel unions. 
Negro workers are no longer shunted aside but are being taken in 
by newly formed C.1.O. locals in all major war industries. 

The American Federation of Labor in Baltimore has become 
much more sensitive to discriminatory practices in its local unions. 
Genuine progress has been made in meeting this issue. Local 544 of 
Brotherhood of Carpenters was organized by the writer shortly be- 
fore the Fort Meade construction job got under way. One hundred 
seventy-five Negro carpenters were employed on this job. This 
union, which started on a borrowed one hundred fifty dollars from 
an Urban League Board member, and from ten fellow workers, has 
jumped to a roster of over 500. The painters won a tough fight and 
were finally accepted in Local 101 of the Painters Union. Similarly 
the bricklayers, electricians, plasterers, and cement finishers have 
won recognition and the right to participate in these A. F. of L. craft 
unions. 

Under the leadership of Harry Cohen, President of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, Negro members have been placed on all key 
committees of the Central Trade Union Council. There is not an- 
other Federation in the country that can show better Negro repre- 
sentation than Baltimore. 

Another significant move involving not only A.F.of L. and 
C.I.0., but also the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, was the 
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endorsement and support of a Negro member of the Motion Picture 
Operators Union for the position as delegate to Maryland’s Assem- 
bly. This was the first time in the history of Maryland that organ- 
ized labor had done such a thing. Although the nominee did not 
win, an important educational job was done on both sides of the 


fence. 
Police Brutality 


One of the problems which the Negro community of Baltimore 
gets wrought up about is that of police brutality. A total of 14 
Negroes have been killed by police officers since 1930 and nine of 
these killings occurred after the induction of Police Commissioner 
Stanton. Not a single policeman was brought to trial on these cases 
and the temper of Baltimore Negro citizens has steadily grown 
worse. 

On February 1, 1942, Patrolman Edward R. Bender killed Private 
Thomas E. Broadus as the result of an argument about a taxi cab. 
Bender shot Broadus in the back and killed him while he was run- 
ning from the scene of a brawl. 

The news of a white cop killing a Negro soldier spread like the 
burning of dead grass in autumn. Soon the whole Negro commu- 
nity was aroused. Meanwhile the Grand Jury heard a few witnesses 
and found a presentment of lawful homicide, but a few days later 
the Grand Jury rescinded its action. It was this final action that 
capped the climax. A tremendous mass meeting was called by the 
newly organized Citizens Committee for Justice which included 
over 110 civic, labor, church, and welfare groups. The meeting was 
held prior to a March on Annapolis and was addressed by militant 
Adam Powell of New York City. 

On April 24, 1942, more than 2,000 Negro citizens descended 
upon Annapolis and presented the following demands: 

1. Investigation of the police administration in the Negro areas of 
Baltimore 
2. Appointment of Negro police officers in uniform 
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3. Negro representation on all State institutions operated for Negroes 
4. Official support for Executive Order 8802 


Carl Murphy, President of the Afro-American, led this protest 
demonstration and there is no doubt but that the conduct of the 
hearing and the “dead-pan” seriousness of 2,000 Negroes in the 
State House made a tremendous impression on the Governor. 

In May 1942, Governor O’Connor appointed a Commission on 
Problems Affecting the Negro Population to make an official in- 
vestigation. The findings of this body confirmed the basis for the 
original demands and constructive recommendations were made in 
a report issued in March 1943. 

Since that time there has been some progress made on the police 
problems listed in the grievances of the Citizens Committee. Three 
Negro policemen have finally put on uniforms and it is reported 
















that a fourth policeman will be added to the force—a good f 
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No discussion of racial tensions in Baltimore would be complete f 
without at least the bare mention of discriminatory practices in de- F 
partment stores. With one exception, all of the first-class depart Ff 







ment stores are Jewish-owned, and that fact arouses additional 
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department-store muddle continues to stand out like a sore thumb. F 
Organizationally speaking, Baltimore’s Negro community has > 







been making real strides ahead. The Citizens Committee for Justice, 








crimination problems to be solved. There has been real unity of 






action present in the projects that have been cited, and there isa 
growing tendency to recognize the importance of “grand strategy’ 







in planning pressure or educational campaigns. Had it not been for 
the work of this kind that is going on, Baltimore probably would 
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already have had a race riot that would equal or surpass Detroit, 
New York, or Los Angeles. 

Baltimore is singularly fortunate in having one of the best Negro 
weekly newspapers in the country—The Afro-American. This me- 
dium has close working relationships with all civic, welfare, and 
labor groups in the City. Although there may be sharp differences 
of opinion on the part of leaders or organizations in Baltimore, 
when the crisis comes, they do rally together around a common 
point. The Sun papers have done several good feature stories and 
editorials on such subjects as workers in war industries and the 
Negro police question. 

Baltimore’s Negro community is in many respects an interesting 
study in contrasts. The patterns of segregation and Jim-Crow that 
characterize southern cities are present, but do not dominate the 
scene. There are liberal and progressive forces at work here that 
have definitely challenged the status quo in industry, education, 
politics, and in housing. More than fifteen thousand Negro and 
white citizens recently assembled in Druid Hill Park to hear Paul 


Robeson sing and Lester Granger speak on the subject, “Unity for 
Victory.” Such a meeting in New York or Chicago is not news, but 
in Baltimore it portends a gleam of hope for better race relations if 
democracy is given a fighting chance to function. 





Edward S. Lewis, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), for eleven years Executive Secretary 
of the Baltimore Urban League, has been Executive Secretary of the New York Urban League 
since 1942. In Baltimore Mr. Lewis was Secretary of the Governor’s Commission on Negro 
| Problems. 








WHAT THE NORTHERN NEGRO THINKS 
ABOUT DEMOCRACY 


L. D. Reddick 


“When it comes to the way the Negro is treated, the only differ. 
ence between the North and the South is the weather.” These are 
the words of a southern-born Negro clergyman of Brooklyn, New 
York. This view, usually less colorfully expressed, is frequently 
shared by visitors, in-migrants, and news commentators who are 
often surprised and shocked by the manifestations of race prejudice 
in the North. 

Anti-Negro prejudice is considerable in the northern States but it 
is inaccurate to conclude that the position of the Negro and his 
struggle for “rights” are identical in all sections of the American 
nation. On this point there are at least four basic differences between 
“the North” and “the South,” using these terms in a general and 
loose fashion. In the North: 


1. The law is on the Negro’s side in his fight for equal rights. 

2. The Negro is not disfranchised. 

3. There is no pro-slavery, “lost cause,” “terrible Reconstruction days” 
tradition. 

4. The general social and intellectual development is comparatively 


higher. 


The mere absence of Jim-Crow laws on the statute books of north- 
ern States is only part of this story. Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin have 
Civil Rights Acts which declare that “all persons within the juris 
diction of the state shall be entitled to full and equal accommods- 
tions, advantages, facilities and privileges” at public places. Some of 
the New England States may not face problems that require such 
laws. 
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The ballot gives the northern Negro a powerful weapon which 
his southern brother does not yet possess, fully. In close election con- 
tests the “Negro vote” may prove decisive. Furthermore, Negroes 
run for office, sometimes get elected, and thereby have an even 
more direct influence in government. There are about two dozen 
Negro members of State legislatures in the United States. Most of 
these, as to be expected, are in the North. 

The “southern” tradition of the good old days “when white folks 
wuz white folks and darkies knew their place” is, of course, largely 
romantic wish-fulfillment, projected into the past. More than a 
score of historians have shown, in fact, that those days never existed. 
Nevertheless, the myth, especially when it is tangled up with pres- 
ent hopes and fears in the minds of white southerners, furnishes one 
of the principal psychological barriers to the acceptance of higher 
status for Negroes. Happily, there exists no such tradition in the 
North. On the contrary, in some communities the antislavery tradi- 
tion is remembered. Here more often than not, the descendants of 
abolitionists and local historians fail to translate the pre-Civil War 
Abolition crusade into the current drive for social justice. 

It is too obvious to require statistical documentation that the “cul- 
tural” level is higher in the North than in the South. This is true in 
terms of books produced, bought or read, as well as in the per capita 
distribution of schools, colleges, libraries, museums, forums, thea- 
ters, learned and literary societies, and periodicals. In a word the 
North is richer, more industrialized and urbanized, and, accord- 
ingly, is better educated, more labor-union conscious, “progressive,” 
“liberal,” and sophisticated. This is the general pattern. There are, 
naturally, notable exceptions. 

These four social forces—the law, the ballot, tradition, and “cul- 
tural liberalism”—condition the environment in which race rela- 
tions take place in the North. Moreover, these are powerful instru- 
ments which the Negro finds useful in his advancement. They 
make it possible for the “Negro struggle” to take the same form of 
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all of the other classic struggles for democracy in this country. There 
is opposition—often bitter and terrible. Neverthless, there remain, 
always, the direct appeals to the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States (including the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments), Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and exist- 
ing laws. The fight for equality is legal; z.c., it is within the law. The 
weapons are those used by any other disadvantaged group within 
the society. The “Negro struggle” is not isolated; it is part of the 
general ferment. Labor, women, the foreign born, and the Negro— 
all follow the same basic pattern in their efforts to achieve full status, 


What the Negro Wants 


It is strange that no one has taken the trouble to trace the effect of 
these social facts on Negro thought. To be sure, any study of a single 
tributary to the stream of public thinking is difficult. The method 
requires great care and usually the sources are scattered. This is true 
in the present instance. However, there is at hand a sufficiently ex- 
tensive file of proceedings of conferences, reports of mass meetings, 
pamphlets, leaflets, speeches, correspondence, as well as newspapers, 
magazines, and books to suggest the shape of the current thought of 
the Negro about democracy. Conversations with various leaders 
and the mass-opinion polls supplement the evidence of the other 
“sources.” Overt behavior such as the Harlem riot against property 
also.reveals social attitudes. 

The ultimate goals of the northern Negro are the same as those of 
all other men everywhere: health, security, adventure, prestige, and 
what might be called the good things of the society. In a more par- 
ticular sense the northern Negro, like his southern brother, wants 
the elimination of the “race differential” from the social order. He 
wants to be treated “like everybody else.” Unavoidably, his drive is 
the drive for equality—economic, political, social, and cultural. The 
northern Negro knows this and bases his campaign upon this major 
premise. 
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The northern Negro leader, therefore, is able to employ a simple 
strategy. He rallies his own people and joins with and further 
mobilizes all progressive elements in the society who believe in the 
American ideals of freedom, equality, and security. Because of the 
different social environment the southern Negro leader’s task is 
more difficult. He cannot pitch his battle on this high plane. Instead, 
he must postpone the contest for certain rights or conceal his 
thought in the language of “double-talk.” Some of his carefully 
phrased statements, with a certain emphasis, may be interpreted as 
one thing to one group and, with another emphasis, as something 
different to a second group. As a case in point, the “Charter” of the 
Negroes of New York’ may be compared with the “Southern Char- 
ter-of Race Relations.”* The language of the New Yorkers is direct 
and unequivocal. Their demands simply and absolutely are for the 
same rights enjoyed by others. The southern Negro leaders, in con- 
trast, carefully avoid the issue of racial segregation and emphasize 
pressing for the immediate attainment of what is “sensible” and 
“timely.” 

It is charged that white “southern liberals,” from time to time, 
attempt to drive a wedge between southern and northern Negro 
leadership. Thus, Jonathan Daniels has written what others have 
said: 

It seems to me, nevertheless, that there is needed a Negro leadership 
in the South able to speak in it without fear that they will be denounced 
as Uncle Toms for facing the practical facts which confront and sur- 
round real people—even with the courage to face being called Uncle 


Toms if necessary—in order that the Negro’s progress may be among 
people and not merely on paper.’ 


Occasionally, a conservative southern Negro leader seems to fol- 


* See The People’s Voice, December 12, 1942. 
* This “Durham Statement” of October 20, 1942, has been endorsed by the “Atlanta State- 
ment” of white southerners; a joint group of Negro and white southerners collaborated on 
the “Richmond Statement” of June 16, 1943. All published by the Commission on Inter- 
Tacial Cooperation, Atlanta, Georgia. 
* Quoted in The Star of Zion, January 1, 1942, from The Southern Frontier. 
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low this suggestion. Dr. F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee has been 
quoted as saying: 

Weare asking for a lot of things that are not of immediate importance 
though they aim at noteworthy ideals. One that is of apparent import to 
a lot of people is that we should be integrated in companies and regi. 
ments with white soldiers, claiming that the discrimination of the 
nation’s colored soldiers on the grounds of color and race is a breach of 
democratic procedure. 

All that is admirable, but what we should be concerned with at the 
moment is an opportunity to serve in any capacity.” 


The Chicago Defender and other northern Negro newspapers 
promptly drove Dr. Patterson to cover. Said the Defender: 


It is to be regretted that so harmful and indefensible a view should be 
given public hearing precisely at the time when the black imasses every- 
where are struggling for the extension of democratic procedure. If aboli- 
tion of segregation and discrimination whether in the army, the navy or 
anywhere else is “not of immediate importance” to the Negro, what else 
WPaa38 

President Patterson should devote his attention to the educational 
activities of his school and keep quiet on national matters about which 
he can exercise neither proper discretion nor judgment.’ 


Vigorous southern Negro newspapers such as The Black Dispatch 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, appear to agree with The Chicago 
Defender. 

The immediate objectives of the northern Negro seem to center 
about the questions of employment, housing, civil rights, democ- 
racy in the armed forces, and racial slander. Here the goals are: 


1. Equal access to employment opportunities 

2. Equal access to adequate housing 

3. Full civil liberty 

4. An end to Jim-Crow in the armed forces 

5- An end to anti-Negro propaganda and ridicule 


“Quoted in The Chicago Defender, April 5, 1941. 
5 Ibid. 
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These five objectives may be restated in terms of the problems 
involved. 

The acute manpower shortage has eased the extreme pressure 
which made discrimination in employment the number one prob- 
lem among Negroes, North and South. Even Negro women are 
gradually getting their chance in fields other than domestic service. 
Still, the literature reveals deep concern over discrimination in job 
training programs, placement, wages, upgrading, and access to 
labor-union membership. There is a steadily increasing focus on the 
question of “what will happen after the war.” 

In some respects the housing problem is more pressing than any 
other just now. Many persons who seem not to object to working 
with Negroes refuse to live in the same apartments or neighbor- 
hoods with them. The intense conflict over the Sojourner Truth 
Homes for Negroes in Detroit is only the most sensational of similar 
conflicts in almost every large city. The announcement that “Stuy- 
vesant Town” in New York City, a low-cost housing venture spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, would bar 
Negroes as tenants raised a storm of protest. In addition to the 
chronic inadequacy of housing facilities generally, Negroes often 
face restrictive property owners’ agreements, higher rents, and open 
opposition to their sharing in Government-sponsored projects. 

Despite the absence of Jim-Crow laws, Negroes in certain areas of 
the North are not infrequently denied access to hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, auditoriums, schools, and other public institutions. Local 
opinion is often pro-segregationist. In some of these communities 
Negroes by default or habit avoid certain districts where they feel 
that they are not wanted. Police brutality is an almost universal com- 
plaint. In the Detroit riots of June 20-23 of the 25 Negroes who were 
killed 17 died from bullets fired from the guns of municipal police- 
men. The Ku Klux Klan, the National Workers League, the South- 
ern Society, and the Committee of One Million are some of the bet- 
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ter known organizations that stir racial antagonisms. Many anti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic, or anti-labor groups are also anti-Negro. 

The segregation and maltreatment of Negro soldiers is, of course, 
a “national” issue. The resentment of the northern Negro may be 
more intense than that of his southern brother, for often the north- 
erner is separated from his school chums or fellow workers, who 
happen to be white, when he is inducted into the Army. Moreover, 
most of the Army training camps are in the South. This subjects the 
northern Negro trainee to the “southern way of life” as expressed 
by local officials and civilian gangs. Northern Negro speakers and 
writers frequently refer to the high percentage of southerners in 
Army and Navy officialdom. There are many stories of the disin- 
clination on the part of the military to train or employ Negro com- 
bat units. Negro women may join the segregated divisions of the 
WAC. As yet there are no known Negro women in the WAVES 
and SPARS. The spark that set off the Harlem riot of August 1-2 
was the shooting of a Negro soldier by a policeman. 

The northern Negro is particularly sensitive to such derogatory 
terms as “nigger,” “pickaninny,” and “darky.” His resentment is 
similar to that of other groups when such terms as “wop,” “poor 
white trash,” and “chink” are applied to them. In formal social in- 
tercourse, terms of politeness like “Miss,” “Mrs.,” and “Mr.” are 
expected instead of “southernisms” such as “Uncle,” “Aunt,” or 
“Reverend” when no relative or clergyman is involved. Anti-Negro 
motion pictures, radio programs, plays, books, and news stories, 
which hold up the Negro to ridicule and contempt, are looked upon 
as creators of psychological barriers to public acceptance of the 
Negro as a man and his fight for his “rights” as a perfectly normal 
human endeavor. On the other hand, all Negroes agree that the dif 
fusion of knowledge of “Negro history and culture” would not only 
enrich the appreciation of American and world “culture” but would 
demonstrate the worth of those who seek equal opportunities and 
obligations. 
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Ideology and Technique 


The discussions which revolve around these five “immediate ob- 
jectives” almost invariably include, by implication at least, the 
philosophy of the method to be used in achieving these ends. This 
ideological thought process may be divided into four stages. 

The first stage in the broad plan of social action is to mobilize the 
Negro people. In addition to the normal human and perhaps pecul- 
iarly American inertia and frustration, one finds among Negroes 
the persistence of that pre-political disposition of the peasant who is 
still imperfectly urbanized. Certain national organizations take the 
lead in overcoming this difficulty and setting the masses in motion. 
These organizations unite upon the objective, though they stage the 
usual contests for power among themselves and manifest somewhat 
different orientations. Thus, the National Negro Congress is orien- 
tated toward organized labor, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People toward the middle classes, and the 
March-on-Washington Movement toward the unorganized Negro 
masses. Especially interesting in this field are the local social-action 
organizations such as the Peoples Committee of New York, the 
Future Outlook League of Cleveland, the Vanguard League of 
Columbus, and the Civic Rights Committee of Detroit. With such 
leaders as the Reverend Adam Powell, Jr., John O. Holley, and 
Snow F. Grigsby, these organizations are often more aggressive 
than the larger national bodies. 

The second stage in the process of mobilization is to enlist other- 
than-Negro support in the fight for Negro rights. In this sense, 
what the North thinks about democracy for the Negro is of more 
importance than what the Negro thinks about democracy. The 
northern Negro realizes this and that his fight is only one phase of 
the larger fight for democratic rights for all. Accordingly, he co- 
operates with and expects cooperation from labor and religious 
groups as well as from other racial minorities. Despite evidences of 
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anti-Semitism among Negroes and anti-Negroism among Jews, 
efforts are being made to effect united counteroffensives against 
anti-minority attacks. Throughout the North there are more than 
three-score citizens’ committees dedicated to the prevention of 
racial conflict and to the promotion of good will. Some of these 
committees have been appointed by mayors or governors. Others 
are voluntary associations. 

The third stage in the large effort is to generalize the struggle on 
a national scale. Thus, the northern Negro fights against lynching 
and political disfranchisement, though these are essentially “south- 
ern evils.” Furthermore, some of the problems in the North such as 
Jim-Crow in the armed forces cannot be dealt with other than ona 
national basis. Again, the Fair Employment Practice Committee is 
the national approach to the employment question. There is a grow- 
ing support for a Federal Fair Practice Act outlawing racial dis 
crimination. In one sense, the northern Negro regards himself as 
the spokesman for his southern brother, who is not always free to 
express his views. After all, most of the northern Negroes of today 
were southern born. As refugees from the South their behavior pat- 
tern is similar to that of refugees from the fascist and semifascist 
areas of Europe. | 

The fourth and final stage of this mobilization process is the state- 
ment of the struggle for Negro rights in terms of a world view: 
(1) The Negro on all occasions repeats that he is willing to fight and 
die for democracy, if he can fight and die on terms of equality “like 
everybody else.” (2) Unity at home is deemed essential to victory 
abroad. Not the Negro but those who would prevent him from all- 
out participation in the working and fighting activities of the nation 
are the “real enemies” of national unity. (3) The northern Negro 
seems to have developed a definitely international outlook. He is 
deeply interested in what goes on all over the world. He knows 
about the successful “racial policy” of the Soviet Union; is openly 
sympathetic toward the struggle of India for independence and of 
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China for national equality; gives a sly wink at the success of the 
Japanese in demonstrating that a “colored nation” can master the 
techniques of modern warfare and propaganda; is somewhat dis- 
trustful of the intentions of the empire states of Europe. Moreover, 
he is deeply concerned about what is happening to the black folk 
of Africa and the West Indies. Ethiopia, Liberia, and Haiti are all 
symbols. The Constitution recently granted to the people of Jamaica 
has been hailed at meetings in New York, Chicago, and Boston. 
Many writers and speakers have insisted that the Atlantic Charter 
be applied to Africa. The war for freedom, it is held, should really 
be a war for freedom for all peoples. The distribution of Negro im- 
migrants and students from Africa and the West Indies through 
certain northern cities gives added impetus to this general impulse. 

The campaign of social action implicit in these four concentric 
phases of Negro thought utilizes the well-known modern tech- 
niques of protest, picket, boycott, mass demonstration, personal 
contact, and political action. Detroit furnishes an example of effec- 
tive alliance between the Negro and labor. The National Urban 
League is carrying on a campaign of “hold your job” which at- 
tempts to make less temporary the positions Negroes are now gain- 
ing in industrial employment. New York City with its six judges, 
appointed and elected, three Negroes in the State legislature, Negro 
councilman, and large plans for sending a Negro to the United 
States Congress is perhaps now on a plane with Chicago as an ex- 
ample of political action in a northern city. Ben Davis, Jr., Negro 
Communist elected to the New York City Council, received major- 
ities in all Harlem districts. This is another demonstration of the 
maturing of the Negro voter; party labels as such are considered 
less important than issues and men. More definite steps are being 
taken to clarify and enforce the Civil Rights Acts of the various 
States. Carl Hansberry of Illinois has prepared a handbook on what 
todo when violations of the act are encountered. Similar handbooks 
are being prepared for other States. 
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More than ever, the northern Negro seems to be realizing that the 
minds of the American people must be changed before he will ever ' 
secure his rights. The resistance to the “advancement of the Negro” 
which has been built up in the public mind through stereotype and 
propaganda will have to be dissolved by education and counter- 
propaganda. This is why the fight against racial slander is of such 
importance and why the introduction of Negro history and culture 
into the course of study for Chicago public schools has received such 
praise and emulation in other communities. There are more than 
two dozen courses on Negro life and history or race relations in 
northern schools and colleges. Some of these are taught by Negro 
teachers. Of equal importance is the fact that in a few communities 
Negro teachers are assigned as teachers, not as “Negro teachers,” 
and actually instruct classes which contain few, if any, Negro 
pupils. There is in New York City a recently organized committee 
for cultural democracy that will seek to influence the portrayal of 
the Negro by the newspaper, radio, stage, and screen. More atten- 
tion is now given to the private and public collections of Negro 
literature and art. 

Summarily, it may be contended that the northern Negro in his 
social thought reveals himself as an American and potential citizen 
of the world—Ame rican in the sense that his dream and his state- 
ment of his blueprint for realizing Utopia are typically American 
in content and form. Surrounding this faith are the recurrent iner- 
tias, doubts, fears, overoptimisms, and frustrations which may be 
found in all corners of the social order. As a rather sophisticated 
citizen, the urbanized Negro with his eyes on world events and a 
deep identification with struggling humanity everywhere may yet 
lead the American nation to a broader and deeper approach to 
human relations. 





CRITICAL SUMMARY 
E. Franklin Frazier 


The migration of hundreds of thousands of Negroes from the 
rural South during and following the First World War marked a 
turning point in the Negro problem in the United States. This was 
not due simply to the fact that the problem was no longer sectional 
and had become national in scope. In creating large Negro com- 
munities in the North, the migrations changed the nature of the 
Negro problem. In the South, the Negro had become accommo- 
dated more or less to a subordinate status and race relations were 
regulated by custom and tradition. Within the rural areas, a folk 
culture embodied the aspirations and outlook on life of the black 
masses. The migrations to the highly urbanized areas of the North 
freed the Negro from customary practices in race relations and 
awakened new aspirations and hopes. The Negro problem began to 
assume the character of other minority racial problems. In fact, the 
Negro problem has become a part of one of the most important 
problems of the modern world; namely, that of welding diverse 
races within urbanized communities into a single social or moral 
order. The present war, which has become a struggle between two 
ideologies, has emphasized the new phase of the Negro problem 
that was ushered in during the First World War. It is with this 
new aspect of the Negro problem in the United States that the 
special issue of THE JOURNAL is concerned. 

In Dr. Reddick’s article we have an excellent analysis of the status 
and outlook of the northern Negro as contrasted with the status and 
attitude of the southern Negro in his struggle for equality in the 
American community. As Dr. Reddick has shown, the struggle in 
the North has assumed a different form because the Negro has on 
his side the law, the use of the ballot, the absence of a tradition of 
racial subordination, and “cultural liberalism” in the treatment 
of diverse races. Taking account of the difference in the status 
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and circumstances of the northern Negro, the author contrasts 
the “Charter of New York Negroes” with the charter of southern 
Negroes and analyzes the effects of the social environment of the 
North upon the thinking and outlook of the Negroes. From the 
standpoint of a historical analysis, Dr. Reddick has given a satis. 
factory account of some of the important changes which have taken 
place. However, only a social-psychological analysis would reveal 
the changes in the “mentality” of the Negro which have resulted 
from living in the urban environment. Perhaps no group in the 
United States today provides a more fertile field for the study of 
the consequences of the secularization of the thinking and the out. 
look on life of a peasant group than the Negro masses from the 
South. These changes in the habits and thinking of the transplanted 
black peasants are important factors in the practical problem of 
integrating the Negro into new urban society. 

The articles of the other contributors provide a documentation 
and, to some extent, an analysis and interpretation of the status of 
the northern Negro. While Dr. Banner’s article on New York City 
shows the considerable extent to which Negroes have been em- 
ployed by the municipality, it reveals the low plane of living of the 
black masses, discrimination in employment, inadequate housing 
facilities, and racial conflicts involving the police. Whether these 
facts are or are not known to the readers of this Journat, the pres- 
ent writer is of the opinion that they should have been interpreted 
in terms of the changing status of the Negro in the urban environ- 
ment. In an article on the Negro in New York City, one is primarily 
interested in knowing how the pattern of race relations is related 
to the social and economic organization of the largest and most 
secular urban community in America. A similar statement might 
be made in regard to Mr. Lewis’s splendid summary statement con- 
cerning the Negro in Baltimore. Although he has presented the 
important “facts” concerning the Negro in Baltimore, we would 
still like to know how these “facts” concerning the Negro ina 
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border city are related to the status and problems of the Negro in 
American life. This, we feel, Mr. Martin has come nearer to accom- 
plishing in his interpretative account of the Negro in Detroit. He 
has related the racial conflict to the boom-town character of the city 
and the organization of labor and the mass-production character of 
industry. The Sweet Case of 1925 and the Sojourner Truth housing 
affair in 1942 are related by him to the processes of adjustment of 
the Negro to the urban environment of the North. Nor is he un- 
mindful of the ideological character of the struggle which is related 
to the conflict of ideologies in the present world conflict. In the 
Chicago “profile,” Mr. Drake has presented an excellent sociolog- 
ical analysis of the conflict and the accommodation of the Negro in 
the urban North. Within a few pages he has condensed a wealth 
of fundamental knowledge of the essential social and economic 
factors causing the racial tensions in Chicago. One of the chief con- 
tributions of his article is that it undertakes to show the steps by 
which the Negro may be integrated into the larger community. 

On the whole, this special issue is an important contribution to 
the literature on the Negro. It is significant because it is a statement 
of the Negro problem by competent Negroes who, though living 
in the North, are acquainted with the larger aspects of the problem. 
But, perhaps, more important still, the articles provide a concise 
analysis and documentation of a critical stage in the accommoda- 
tion or the assimilation of the Negro in the American community. 
Its valuable classified bibliography on the Negro in the cities of the 
North will enable the serious reader to decide for himself whether 
the conclusions of the contributors are valid. 





E. Franklin Frazier, Ph.D. (University of Chicago), is head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy at Howard University. He is the author of The Negro Family in Chicago, The Negro 
Family in the United States, and other works. 











CRITICAL SUMMARY 
Algernon D. Black 


This issue should be of great interest to all those who want to 
understand Negro-white relations in this critical period of Ameri- 
can history. 

When the Negro moved from slavery to freedom there were 
many white people who thought that this meant the end of the 
world. For them, Abolitionists, “Northerners,” and Abe Lincoln 
symbolized evil; the whole system of life, including their own se- 
curity and prestige, seemed to be threatened. So, also, in this present 
period, the movement of the Negro across the pattern of the caste 
system seems to some people to be the end of the world. To such 
minds the security and prestige of white people are threatened by 
the efforts of the Negro to move up to a status of true equality and 
full participation in American life. 

Those who resist this breaking down of the Jim-Crow pattern 
think of Negro leadership, Mrs. Roosevelt, and white progressive 
forces—who advocate the abolition of discrimination, segregation, 
and the poll tax—as the human embodiment of evil. They refuse 
to see that the conflicts and problems of race relations today are not 
due to any individual or group, but are part of a national reconstruc- 
tion of democratic life and part of a global revolution in the rela- 
tions of the colored and white peoples of the earth. The movement 
of the Negro to the North is expressive of the Negro’s basic desire 
for true educational opportunity for his children and real vocational 
opportunity for himself in that part of America where he can live 
without humiliating frustration. 

These articles, written by men who have been participant-ob- 
servers in Chicago, Detroit, New York, and Baltimore, reveal a 
common pattern. It is not so much militant r:.-e prejudice among 
the white people of the North that causes the trouble as it is wide- 
spread ignorance and indifference. Some of the people of our north- 
ern communities have been victims of an education that makes men 
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look at one another as stereotypes—an education that leaves men un- 
concerned while their neighbors are segregated and barred from 
equal rights. There has been a careless use and misuse of the press 
and other instruments of mass education. 

Behind all this is the activity of such groups as those property 
owners who feel that the Negro’s freedom of residence means a 
collapse of real-estate values. Behind it, also, is the stubborn, set at- 
titude of right-wing unionism and smug, conservative professional 
groups who resist the Negro’s true enfranchisement and block his 
efforts to enter and advance within all fields of endeavor. 

Moreover, in almost every community the police have neglected 
to enforce decent standards of order and too many times have gone 
in for brutality and the violation of civil rights when they have met 
situations requiring a simple firmness. 

We live in a time when all along the line officials of Government, 
social agencies, private enterprises, and unions have got to become 
aware that a new world is being born, that the great mass of people 
are ready to move in terms of a better future. These policy-makers 
and administrators enforce old, inherited, antidemocratic patterns 
on the assumption that they are appeasing the great masses of peo- 
ple. They do not recognize that the masses of people are already 
changing their attitudes and are receptive to a system of human 
relations more expressive of the democratic way of life. 

It is to be hoped that this special issue will stimulate inquiries, 
new studies, and, above all, a serious effort to inform and educate 
the general public as well as the policy-makers and administrators. 
If it is true in these dangerous times that America may become a 
dictatorship and may lose its freedom, it is also true that the very 
riots and crime waves are themselves evidence that the will to a 
democratic way of life is alive in the people; that we must become 
even more of a democracy than we have been. 








Algernon D. Black is a leader at the Ethical Culture Society in New York City, a news 


analyst for radio station WHN, and is chairman of the Citywide Citizens Committee on 
Harlem. 








SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
M. Ernestine Anthony 


The first scientific social survey of the Negro in a northern com- 
munity was The Philadelphia Negro by W. E. B. Du Bois. This 
pioneer work, published at the turn of the century, is still well 
worth reading. There was not another significant study until the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations released its findings in 
1922. Charles S. Johnson was largely responsible for this volume. 
During the past two decades numerous investigations and reports 
have been made. 

In addition to the social surveys there have been histories, novels, 
books of poetry, and special magazine and newspaper numbers 
which have told parts of the large story of the Negro in the North. 
Prior to this issue of THE Journat there have been few attempts to 
tie these threads together and thus treat the section as a unit. 

The following list includes most of the important, and for the 
most part recent, literature which is pertinent to the topic of this 
issue. Current information may be obtained from libraries as well 
as such organizations as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3; Na- 
tional Negro Congress, 290 Lenox Avenue, New York City 27; 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City 10; March- 
on-Washington Movement, 2084 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
27; and the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


Books 
A. General 


1. Buck, Pearl, What America Means to Me. New York: John Day 
Company, 1942, 212 pp. 
The opening chapter gives the feeling and attitude of a middle- 
class Negro family in Philadelphia on discrimination. 
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* Starred titles will be reviewed in the February issue. 
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. Ford, James, Slums and Housing With Spectal Reference to New 


York City. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936, 2 vols. 

Gives “history, conditions, and policy.” 
Frazier, Franklin E., The Negro Family in the United States. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939, 686 pp. 
Jack, Robert L., History of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1943, 
110 pp. 
Rl Charles S. and Associates, To Stem This Tide: A Survey of 
Racial Tension Areas in the United States. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1943, 142 pp. 

Discusses industry, housing, treatment of Negro soldiers, recent 
riots, Negro morale, and “post-war problems in prospect.” 


. La Farge, John, The Race Question and the Negro: A Study of the 


Catholic Doctrine on Interracial Justice.* New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1943, 315 pp. 
An expansion of the author’s Interracial Justice published in 1937. 


. Lee, Alfred McClung, and Humphrey, Norman, Race Riot. New 


York: Dryden Press, 1943, 143 pp. 
Written after the Detroit riot of June 20-23, and discusses causes 
and means of preventing riots. 


. McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Under the Skin. Boston: Little, Brown 


and Company, 1943, 325 pp. 
A book about the treatment of minorities in the United States and 
Island possessions with an outline for action. 


. Negro Housing: Report of the Committee on Negro Housing. 


Washington, D. C.: President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, 1932, 282 pp. 

Prepared by Charles S. Johnson, Director, Department of Social 
Sciences, Fisk University. 
Reid, Ira DeA., Adult Education Among Negroes. Washington, 
D. C.: The Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1936, 73 pp. 

Discusses the experiment in Harlem sponsored by the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library. 
, The Negro Immigrant: His Background, Charac- 
teristics and Social Adjustment, 1899-1937. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939, 261 pp. 

Contains much material on the Negro immigrant in New York 


City. 
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Herskovits, Melville, The Myth of the Negro Past. New York: Har. 
per and Brothers 1941, 374 pp. 

This and the four books following comprise the Carnegie Study 
Series of the Negro in American Life planned and directed by Dr, 
Gunnar Myrdal of the University of Stockholm. 


. Johnson, Charles S., Patterns of Negro Segregation. New York: Har. 


per and Brothers 1943, 332 pp. 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Chicago, and New York are included in 


this study. 


. Klineberg, Otto, editor, Characteristics of the American Negro. New 


York: Harper,and Brothers, in press. 


. Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma: Negro Problem and Amer. 


ican Democracy. New York: Harper and Brothers. In press. 
The overview volume. 


. Sterner, Richard, The Negro’s Share: A Study of Income, Consump. 


tion, Housing, and Public Assistance. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943, 433 pp. 


C. Cities 


Daniels, John, In Freedom’s Birthplace: A Study of the Boston Ne. 
groes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, 496 pp. 


. Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro Family in Chicago. Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press, 1932, 294 pp. 


. Johnson, James Weldon, Black Manhattan. New York: Alfred A 


Knopf, 1930, 284 pp. 


Emphasizes the Negro theater movement and literary renaissance 


. McKay, Claude, Harlem: Negro Metropolis. New York: E. P. Dut 


ton Company, 1940, 262 pp. 


. Ottley, Roi, New World ’A-Comin’: Inside Black America.* Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943, 364 pp. 

A book about Harlem and Harlem personalities that gives an indes 
to attitudes and reactions of Negroes generally. Won the Houghton 
Mifflin “Life in America” prize award for 1943. 


. Warner, Robert Austin, New Haven Negroes: A Social History. New§ 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1940, 309 pp. 
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D. Labor 
1, Cayton, Horace, and Mitchell, George, Black Workers and the New 


Unions. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939, 473 pp- 


2. Franklin, Charles L., The Negro Labor Unionist of New York. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1936, 415 pp. 


3. Hayes, Laurence J. W., The Negro Federal Government Worker: A 


Study of His Classification Status in the District of Columbia, 1883- 
1939. Washington, D. C.: Howard University, 1941, 156 pp. 


4. Reid, Ira DeA., Director, Negro Membership in American Labor 


Unions. New York: National Urban League, 1930, 175 pp. 

, The Urban Negro Worker in the United States 
: 1926-1936; An Anabjsis of the Training, Types and Conditions of 
Employment and the Earnings of 200,000 Skilled and White-Collar 
Negro Workers. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1938, 1939, respectively, 2 vols. 





6. Spero, Sterling, and Harris, Abram L., The Black Worker: A Study 


of the Negro and the Labor Movement. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1931, 509 pp. 


E. Youth 


1. Frazier, E. Franklin, Negro Youth at the Crossways: Their Person- 


ality Development in the Middle States. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940, 301 pp. 

One of several Negro youth studies conducted concurrently in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States and prepared for the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 


2, Warner, W. Lloyd, Junker, Buford, and Adams, Walter, Color and 


Human Nature: Negro Personality in a Northern City. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941, 301 pp. 
Negro youth in Chicago. 


F. Fiction 


The following are a few of a rather large number of novels. Most of 
these are about Negroes who come from the rural South in search of 
a better life in northern cities. 


1. Attaway, William, Blood on the Forge. New York: Doubleday, Doran 


and Company, 1941, 279 pp. 
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The experiences of three brothers who left the South during the 
First World War to work in the steel mills of Pennsylvania. 


. McKay, Claude, Home To Harlem. New York: Harper and Brothers 


1928, 340 pp. 
Life of longshoremen and roustabouts, pullman porters, and house. f 
maids, waiters, and other domestics after World War I. 


. Moon, Bucklin, The Darker Brother.* New York: Doubleday, Doran 


and Company, 1943, 246 pp. 
An attempt by a white author to present the problem of southem 
Negro youth in Harlem. 


. Offord, Carl Ruthven, The White Face.* New York: McBride andB 


Company, 1943, 317 pp. 
Axis propaganda in Harlem. 


. Thurman, Wallace, Infants of the Spring. New York: Macaulay Com 


pany, 1932, 284 pp. 


Life in Harlem among the younger intelligentsia of the twenties, 


. Turpin, Waters E., O Canaan! New York: Doubleday, Doran andf 


Company, 1939, 311 pp. 
The southern Negro trek to Chicago during the First World Warf 


. Wright, Richard, Native Son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948 


359 PPp- 
The black ghetto of Chicago with its tensions, frustrations, and 


resentments. 


Reports and Surveys 


Chicago 


I. 


Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago: 4 
Study of Race Relations and a Race Riot. Chicago: The University df 
Chicago Press, 1922, 672 pp. 


. Drake, St. Clair, Churches and Voluntary Associations in the Chicago 


Negro Community. Chicago: WPA, 1940, 314 pp., mimeographed § 


. Ogden, Mary Elaine, The Chicago Negro Community: A Statistical 


Description. Chicago: WPA, 1939, 247 pp., mimeographed. 


. Scott, Estelle Hill, Occupational Changes Among Negroes in Ch | 


cago. Chicago: WPA, 1939, 259 pp., mimeographed. 
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| Detroit 


1. The Negroin Detroit. Prepared for the Mayor’s Interracial Committee. 
Detroit: Bureau of Governmental Research, 1926, 12 vols., in 3. 
The survey was directed by Forrester B. Washington, now Director 
of the Atlanta University School of Social Work. 


Massachusetts 


1, Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Unemployment 
Problems of Negroes. Prepared with the assistance of WPA, Boston: 


1942, 38 pp. 


| New Jersey 
1. The Negroin New Jersey: Report of a Survey by The Interracial Com- 


mittee of the New Jersey Conference of Social Work in cooperation 
with the State Department of Institutions and Agencies. Newark: 
New Jersey Conference of Social Work, 1932, 116 pp. 


2. Reid, Ira DeA., The Negro Population of Elizabeth, New Jersey: A 


cago: d 


ersity of 
Chicago 


sraphet 
tatistictl 


in Chi 


Survey of Its Economic and Social Condition. New York: National 
Urban League, 1930, 98 pp. 


| New York 


| 1. City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on Harlem, Report of the Sub-Com- 


mittee on (a) Housing, 13 pp.; (b) Health and Hospitals, 20 pp.; (c) 
Crime & Delinquency, 9 pp.; (d) Employment, 11 pp.; (e) Education 
and Recreation, 32 pp. New York: 18 East 48th Street, 1942. All reports 
are mimeographed, save (e) which is printed. 





5 , The Story of the City-Wide Citizens’ 


Committee on Harlem. New York: 18 East 48th Street, 1943, 25 pp. 

3 N.A.A.C.P., Food Costs More In Harlem: A Comparative Survey of 
Retail F nd Prices. New York: National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1942, 21 pp. 

4. New York State Temporary Commission, First and Second Reports 
on the Conditions of the Colored Urban Population to the Legislature. 
Albany: Lyon Company, 1938 and 1939, 95 pp., 190 pp., respectively. 

Published separately. 


5. Report of the Mayor’s Commission to Investigate Conditions in Har- 
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lem. Photostatic copy of New York Amsterdam-Star News, July 18, 


1936. 
Report of riot of March 19, 1935; never officially released. 


Pennsylvania 


1. Du Bois, W. E. B., The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1899, 520 pp. 

2. Pennsylvania State Temporary Commission, Final Report on the 
Condition of the Urban Colored Population to the General Assembly, 
January 1943, 631 pp., mimeographed. 


Rhode Island 


1. Report of the Commission on the Employment Problems of the Negro 
in the State of Rhode Island. Providence: Legislative Commission, 


1943) 51 pp- 


Pamphlets 


National Defense and the War 


1. Brown, Earl, and Leighton, George, The Negro and the War. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1942, 32 pp. 
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